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ANCESTOR 
WALL STREET 

YUM 


Here is a tale of the fine old days when privateering was a 
“gentleman’s business.’ Mr. Hallbowlin Elmes has carefully 
studied his historic setting, and the story conveys that correct 
impression in which the best type of historical fiction is often 
so much more successful than sober historical narrative. It 1s 
so important to know what manner of men and what were 
men’s manners in forming our estimate of any period or move- 
ment. But the main purpose of a story 1s entertainment, and 
we would not print “An Ancestor of Wall Street’ 1f 1t were not 
a rousing good story. | ; 

For our next number able, to, a novellette by 

ness,” appeared in our April anid widely and 
favorably noticed. .Miss story ‘is entitled, 
“Locusts,” and is a careful study if conditions, 
and is absorbingly interesting. It is in no sense a “problem” 
story, but it is thought provoking as well as entertaining, and 
qwill be remembered by all who read it. 

We have now published seven of the twelve complete novels 
or plays promised to our subscribers at the beginning of the - 
year. Shall we continue this feature? Let us hear from you 
about it, for it 1s your magazine, not ours, ane we are trying 
to make it what you want it to be. 
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ANCESTOR 
STREET 


BY HALLBOWLIN 
C@ELME S 


O question about it, Bully Mayoux was a man of force. Some of 

N it was sheer size, some of it his big deep voice, and most of it 
the brute in him that men saw and feared; but he generally car- 
ried his point just the same, and smaller men snugged up to him the way 
they do to big fellows, ate where he ate, drank where he drank, agreed 
that whatever Mayoux did would probably turn out all right—for him, at 
least, and for followsts-and so they 
avaricious, it was. rare to ‘see a "great, Vided-chested big-bellied man 
wrapped up in thie’: ‘love! of! gain, hue that. was the dominant interest for 
Bully Mayoux, the ‘thing he schemed dnd dreamed and plotted about day 
and night. He was ‘guckéssful £00; money coming in the easy way it does 
to men of size, not iri ‘éridtinfotis qufantities but enough so that they treated 
him with consideration at the Blue Bombardier. Money talked then, just 
as it does now, it usually talked clear and forcefully in New Orleans in 
the days of His Sacred Majesty King Louis the Fifteenth of France. 

Besides it was a year ago now since they followed his lead and put 
their hard earned savings into Master Henriot’s venture. It took a full 
thousand crowns to get Master Henriot and the Vampire out of the 
harbor: the landlord paid two hundred of them and Papa Dinan two hun- 
dred more,—indeed that was all Bully Mayoux put in himself, though 
every one regarded him as the leader of the enterprise. Even Gossip 
Jacques scraped together a hundred crowns, while William Austyn, who 
was no Frenchman but a grave, thoughtful colonist from Philadelphia,— 
one of the kind who, a few generations later, when the war came, were 
City Troopers of his home town in their smart brown coats with the white 
facings—Austyn put in three hundred crowns, the biggest sum of all. 
Master Henriot had no money but he was to get a third of the profits of 
the venture for his services. 

_The Vampire had a nominal destination and a pretence of a cargo, but 
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when a clipper-built ship had four brass cannon on board, and space 
between decks full of ammunition, it was simple prudence for peaceable 
merchantmen to give her all the sea room she wanted and more. Her real 
mission, of course, was to levy tribute on the world’s commerce as a 
privateer. Plain piracy—robbery on the high seas and murder—were 
plenty good enough in those days for honest merchants, solid men in the 
community, to invest money in, and widows and orphans helped out too. 
It was a crude, elemental way of getting rich quick and has been marvel- 
lously improved on since then. 

“You’re a pack of cowards, that’s what you are I tell you.” It was 
Bully Mayoux shouting across the tables at the Blue Bombardier, as they 
talked round and round the subject that was next to their hearts. ‘‘What’s 
a year to gentlemen adventurers, I’d like to know. There never was a 
safer man on the coast than Master Henriot, and the minute he’s out.of 
sight you give him up for lost.” 

“He’s been out of sight a lot of minutes now,’ ’ grumbled Papa Dinan. 
“He may get back well enough but what’s the good of that to some of us 
if he doesn’t hurry a bit.” 

“What good to you anyhow, Papa Dinan,” the Bully snarled. “A 
man as old as you has no business thinking about money. You go up to 
the chapel and pray the good God to forgive you the wicked life you’ve 
led. aponey indeed ! Leave Lisette, to, Jook. after the, money for you, 


“And leave you to look after Ligette, maybe,” . thougt t Papa Dinan to 


himself. But aloud he said hé $:gldiatid wrinkled and 
preferred sitting in his chair itt thé corner’ ‘and "keeping quiet to getting 
into an argument with this bull of a.mnayi. JS he-dhly: muttered under his 
breath. But the landlord was younget.** 

“That’s all very well, but Master Henriot himself said six months 
would see him back, and so did you Messire Mayoux. You remember 
that night, don’t you Gossip Jacques? We don’t grow younger, not one 
of us, not even you, comrade.” 

Nothing hurt the vanity of the Bully quite so easily as the suggestion 
that he wasn’t as youthful as he let on to be. Besides, getting angry and 
shouting his antagonist down was an easy way to answer and a habit with 
him. 

“Will you put lies in my mouth, you,” he roared, banging on the table. 
But the tavern keeper stuck to his point. 

“Am I not right, Gossip,” he persisted. His finger singled out 
Jacques, who certainly had no wish to confront the Bully, but he could 
scarcely deny either. 

“It’s not true, you know it isn’t true,” Mayoux bellowed furiously. 
“T allow, now, I may have said such trips commonly ended in six months. 
So they do, too, you know that yourself.” 3 

It wouldn’t have needed much to bring the Bully to blows and the 
tavern keeper was an undersized man. He weakened. | 

“That’s true enough, comrade, but— 
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‘Hang your ‘buts,’ mine host,” broke in Mayoux. “I never said he’d 
be back then for sure. I never said for sure that he’d ever come back. 
How could I? Answer me tHat, how could 1?” 3 
“Of course you couldn’t, comrade.” The innkeeper was pacific. ‘No 
man can say what will come out of the sea.” 
‘No man can,” the Bully agreed, a bit less ruffled. ‘Yet you all say 
he is gone—shipwrecked—dead, J say,” and he thumped his fist on his 
chest in a way that made Papa Dinan, who had no chest, jump in his chair, 
‘T say Master Henriot is well, / say he is growing richer every day, / say 
he will come back to New Orleans some fine day and make us all rich for 
life.”’ 
“That may be, some fine day,” said the host, “but for my part I wish 
I had my two hundred crowns.” 
“You and your two hundred crowns. You must have wept two hun- 
dred times over every crown. That’s the worst of it. Not one of you 
dares take a chance! When you do, you go to crying over it before you 
know whether you’ve won or lost.” 
“Two hundred crowns is two hundred crowns, Messire Mavi: I 
wish I had a tenth part of that sum back in my pocket now.’ 
“A tenth part indeed! Look here, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
you double that... I'll give you forty.crowns in gold, fifty I'll make it— 
I’m no niggard, Fifty ‘crowns out of my own “pocket for the two hundred 
you're blubbering oyer. | But, mind, you, if. you take them and the Vampire 
comes home safe, you doa‘ t Ber. a penny: cf your share 1 in her, it all goes to 
me.”’ 

The landlord wasn quite. ready, ‘far this but he did not want to refuse 
either. 

“T’d like a little while to think that over, comrade Mayoux. Maybe, 
after all, the ship is safe.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,’ said the Bully heartily. ‘‘When you 
lose heart again, remember I’ll make that offer good any time in the 
month. And you too, Papa Dinan, I’ll do as much for you or any of the 
others. Only if any of you take it you get none of the treasure Master 
Henriot is going to bring home.” 

Everyone was silent after that. They might have their fears, still 
such a flat-footed proposal as that called for deliberation. 

However that night it blew a gale that lasted two whole days and 
nights and over into the third day. It kept folk to their houses and Papa 
Dinan wasn’t able to take his accustomed seat in the corner at the Blue 
Bombardier, and at the chapel they offered up prayers for them that lay 
in peril of the deep. By the close of the week the landlord was fifty 
crowns richer, Gossip Jacques had twenty-five in the canvas bag under his 
shirt, and both had signed away their share in the winnings of the Vam- 
pire to Bully Mayoux. His share now amounted to five hundred crowns, 
a third of all the plunder if the privateer came home. | 

Papa Dinan also despaired of ever seeing her return but he was 
-ound he wouldn't sell out to the Bully. He hated to lose the money but 
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somehow he distrusted the big fellow and Lisette, his daughter, shared 
the feeling. The Bully used to court her in his insolent, swaggering way ; 
he was so big and overbearing he couldn’t see she hated him. Austyn, the 
silent Philadelphian, saw it, and he hated the Bully too. 

But he was sorely tempted to take the money just the same. Not that 
he wasn’t confident the ship would come back, he felt that she would; 
but the thing was how long she would be in coming, for he needed the 
money. Three hundred crowns had been a lot to sink in the venture. 
Besides, any man that courted Lisette had need to have money if he looked 
for a good reception from Papa Dinan. 

Three weeks dragged by and all the news from the sea was bad news. 
Austyn said little but he worried. It was so hard for an Englishman to 
get on among the French. Only Lisette was kind to him, the men dis- 
trusted him and held aloof. Sometimes it made him burn with indigna- 
tion. What right had these Frenchmen down in these parts at all. They 
had their own province up in Canada, and a great big river to take them 
to the sea. Why didn’t they keep to that and leave the rest to the colonists 
of Virginia and Georgia and Pennsylvania, where the country was rensy 
getting filled up. 

One day Bully Mayoux met him on the street as he was making his 
way over to Papa Dinan’s, shap. 

“Well; Messire Austyn;: what" do: ‘think of the Vampire these 
days?” 

Mustyn didn’t want to say he thoughii 

“What do you think yourself, Messiré “Mayoux?” 

‘She'll come in,” replied the Bully. “Not doubt of it she'll come in. 
Not but what she’s a mighty long while gone, a mighty long while, and 
things do happen at sea at times.” There was a shade of anxiety in his 


voice. 
The Philadelphian didn’t trust Di sasi very far, his answers were 


guarded. 

“She should come in soon if she comes at all,” he said. 

“Oh, you couldn’t say as to that. Ships have been gone two years, 
three, four even, and turned up after all, safe and sound with all manner 
of wonderful tales. She'll come in, I’m quite sure of that, but you couldn’t 
even hazard a guess when it will be.” 

“It’s a long while to wait. There are only three of us left to share 
it now, not counting Master Henriot.” 

“Only three, and I, for one wouldn’t be sorry if there were but two. 
And you can guess which two I mean, messire Austyn. These old fellows 
with a foot in the grave have no courage.” 

Austyn glanced keenly at Bully Mayoux but the latter was looking 
along the street and did not notice the glance. . It came into the colonist’s 
head to do a little fishing. , 

“If, now, Messire Mayoux, a man had need to raise money in haste, 
I suppose one might borrow something on the prospect of the Vampire 
getting home?” 
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“Well, as to borrowing I wouldn’t say. It’s a hard matter to raise 
money at all these days. Even to sell a share outright wouldn't be easy. 
Folk want to know the ship and the man that sails her before they put 
up money. There’s only Papa Dinan and me that know Master Henriot, 
and as for Papa Dinan—if you were starving you might talk yourself 
hoarse for all the good it would do you there.” 

think you're right,’’said Austyn. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ went on the Bully, as though struck by a 
sudden idea. ‘I know you, Messire Austyn, you are a man after my own 
heart. If you want to sell your share in the Vampire I’ll give you a hun- 
dred and fifty crowns for it.” 

The shadow of a smile flitted across the face of the colonist. 

“T thank you, Messire Mayoux, but you have misunderstood me. I. 
did not wish to sell. I merely asked if a man could raise a little money if 
need were. I have all I want for the present.” 

Bully Mayoux saw the trap he had blundered into. He turned red 
and stammered. 

‘‘Oh—oh—yes, of course. Well, just the same, if ever you want to 
give it up any time, remember me.” And he marched off down the street. 

Austyn mused a moment. 

“T don’t quite know what you’re up to, Master Frenchman, but I see © 
that the price goes up. fifty crowns in’the hundred! Gossip Jacques got 
but twenty:fivé.” ° °° 

Lisette wasvery- fond of Austyn;-in fact there was a very clear un- 
derstanding between them that her ‘faffter knew nothing about. She was 
a very proud little: body: and‘wvery loyal, and when Papa Dinan said 
sarcastic things about -y6urg’ ‘men ‘who hadn’t enough money to ask for 
the hand of a decent girl, she would flare up. 

“This is a man’s land, father. Back in France it’s altogether different. 
What’s the good of money here where the Indians come in the night time. 
What can money do for you when you take up land with bushes and un- 
dergrowth all over it and you can't get help because there aren't enough 
men to go round,” 

58 ore s all very well, but money is a fine thing, my dear, just the 
same,’ Papa Dinan objected. 

‘““A man can do very well without it here if he can ride and shoot 
and dig and chop down trees. I hate all the pasty-faced, dressed- -up 
townsfolk that live on what they cheat each other out of, and I hate Bully 
Mayoux too, that talks so big and swaggers about like the governor, and 
never did a tap of honest work all his lazy life.” 

‘There now,” protested Papa Dinan weakly, “who said a word about 
Messire Mayoux. You know I don’t like him any more than you do.” 

“Oh, I know you don’t but you want his money just the same, and 
you'd have me marry him rather than see it slip away from you.” 

“Well, my dear, when you're a bit older you'll see what a precious 
important thing money is. A girl like you doesn’t want to throw herself 
away on some smooth-tongued fellow with a thread-bare coat that the 
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Jews over by the money changers jeer at when he goes by.” 

When Austyn came he told her about his interview with Bully 
Mayoux, as they leaned with their heads close together over the counter of 
Papa Dinan’s shop, while the old man was busy in the back room. Lisette 
always contrived an excuse to set her father to work rummaging for 
something in there as soon as she. saw her lover coming down the street. 
Papa Dinan had awfully funny ideas about young people. 

“Don’t you ever let that man have your share, William. It’s our share, 
isn't it, dearest,’ and she smiled up at him so that Austyn wanted to vault 
the counter and make her say it all over while he held her in his arms. 
“Don’t you do it, no matter what he offers.” 

“But we've only a little money left, Lisette, and it doesn’t grow 
bigger. I wish I had never put those three hundred crowns into that 
venture. I could have bought a farm close to the city here and we might 
be married by now.” 

‘It’s too late to cry over that now, and besides I don’t trust that man. 
When he comes round buying up everybody’s share you mark my words 
there’s something in the wind.” - 

“T don’t trust him either, darling, but I haven’t enough left to buy a 
farm and if I let him have my share maybe—” 

“Tf you let him have it I’ll never forgive you William, never. Besides 
—there’s something I never told-you Bully, ; “}sdixin’t know 
what it meant at the time, and: I. don’t know: ‘now; ‘but Lye: ‘got a feeling 
there’s something queer about him,. and; sabout ‘ ‘Master: Heriot too.” 

She glanced into the back root... Papa: Dinait was busily engaged and 
she came round to the outside of the. counter, and: Austyn perched her on 
top of it and seated himself beside her sq that” his!drri could be around 
her as she talked. 

“It was the night before the Vampire went down the river. Bully 
Mayoux and Master Henriot were down near the levee, I could see them 
by the light of the lantern over the Port Captain’s office. 

“They stood ever so long talking together, and at last I got curious 
to hear what they had to say and I slipped down, keeping out of the light 
of the lantern so they couldn’t see me coming, Bully Mayoux had his 
back to me and I crept up quite close behind him; he was so big and fat 
Master Henriot couldn’t see round him to where I was. It was almost 
too late for they parted just after I came up, and Bully Mayoux almost 
swept me off the levee as he swung round. What a clumsy brute he is! 
And he gave me such a look, as though he half suspected I had been 
spying. William, I hate him! 

“Well, just before they broke away I heard Mayoux say: ‘It’s quite 
easy to find. It’s the only one on the coast. Remember, a green light for 
two evenings after the new moon.’ ” : 

The Philadelphian looked perplexed. 

“That would seem to be a signal, though why any man should want 
to signal Master Henriot and the Vampire I don’t know. But if Bully — 
Mayoux is in it, I'll be bound it’s not for good—at least to us.” | 
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“But you won’t sell him your share, William, will you?” 

“Not for all the gold in New Orleans. I promise you that, little one,” 
and Lisette gave him an extra kiss. 

That evening William Austyn called ceremoniously on Papa Dinan 
and demanded the hand of his daughter Lisette. He had expected to be 
ordered out of the house and was vastly surprised to find Papa Dinan’s 
manner, if not cordial, at least neutral. Later he learned how, a little 
while after his visit to the shop in the afternoon, Bully Mayoux had come 
to make a similar demand. 

But the swaggering Frenchman, taking his acceptance for granted, 
proceeded to lay down in unmistakeable terms his ideas as to the “dot”’ 
or marriage portion that befitted a bride worthy of the hand and heart of 
Messire Mayoux, 

Now Papa Dinan was fond in measure of his daughter, but the sor- 
row of parting with her was as nothing to the pain of severing himself 
from his savings ; even Mayoux’s love of money was no deeper. He was 
afraid to show his indignation or refuse the Bully outright, so he took 
refuge, as usual, in mumbling unintelligible things in his beard, and plead- 
ing for time before making up his mind to part with his dear, dear 
daughter, his only hold on life. He was a terrible coward, was Papa 
Dinan, as well as a skin-flint, and at the moment of the colonist’s arrival 
his one thought was how to avoid granting the big fellow’s demand with- 
out incurring his enmity by a direct refusal. 

The entrance of Austyn upon the scene suggested a plan to the old 
man. He heard what the young man had to say ,and questioned him 
carefully about his finances and prospects, sitting in his tattered old chair 
by the fire place and nodding his head sagely. He appeared absorbed in 
the recital, although he knew every word of it long ago. As a matter of 
fact his mind was busy working out the details of his deliverance. 

“Messire Austyn, what you say about being young and able to fight 
your way in the world is all very well. I was young once myself, I know 
how it feels. But it appears to me—you will excuse my bluntness, but this 
is an affair of business—it appears to me that while you have fine pros- 
pects you haven’t much else. You can’t buy a farm near the city here, 
you admit it. You will have to go out many leagues and take up new 
land fora farm. Is it not so?” 

Austyn, his hand in the girl’s, admitted it. 

“A new land, with new problems and new dangers too?” 

Austyn made no reply. The old man was silent for a while. Then he 
asked sharply: 

“You don’t say what you're expecting for a marriage portion, Eh?” 

The other looked up in surprise. 

‘“Pére Dinan, I hadn’t given the matter a thought.” 

“Oh, you hadn't,” chuckled the old man with a sneer. He had heard 
of men with these liberal ideas but he had never met them ani was openly’ 
incredulous. 

“Hadn't given it a thought. Well, well, that’s strange. It’s a very 
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important detail, young man.” 
Austyn flushed ; he didn’t care to have his word questioned. He made 


as if to rise but the old man motioned him back into his chair with a half 
apologetic shrug. | 

“In my country we think of such things, I assure you.” 

He relapsed into silence for quite a long while. Finally he raised his 
head. 

‘Messire Austyn, you are a young man, but you are a man of affairs. 
You are aware that one does not get pearls for pennies in this world. I 
know you are industrious and have a right to hope for success: But these 
are prospects. Not money, only prospects! You will admit it is so?” | 

“Yes, Pére Dinan, it is so, I grant you.” 

‘Well then, if my daughter should marry you,—mind I do not say 
she may marry you—but if she does, it seems to me that as you throw into 
the pot nothing but prospects, that is plenty for her to bring, too. What 
do you say to that, young man? No money, just prospects for a ‘dot.’ ” 

“T don’t understand you at all, Pére Dinan, though what you say 
appears fair. But I have never worried about the ‘dot.’ All I asked of 
you was the hand of Lisette; her heart I have already,” he added proudly. 

Papa Dinan’s manner didn’t betoken conviction. The idea that a man 
would marry a girl whether she brought him money or not didn’t make 
much of an appeal to him. | 

“Messire Austyn,” the old man went on, “as you know, I have a 
share in the profits which may be made by Master Henriot’s venture. If 
he ever gets back to port that share will be worth a lot of money.” There 
was a wicked smile on Papa Dinan’s face. 

‘Just at present, though, it also is only a prospect. On one condition 
I'll let you marry my daughter,—on one condition, note you—but even 
if you accept that condition all the ‘dot’ I’ll give her is my share in the 
Vampire.” 

William Austyn’s heart gave a bound. 

“Pere Dinan you are too good. I don’t know how to thank you’”—he 
began, but the fond parent cut him short. | 

“Wait a minute. You haven’t heard the condition yet.” 

‘The condition—” The young man’s face fell. 

“Yes,” said the old man sternly, “the condition. It is that you two 
must elope. You can’t have any formal wedding here. You're not the 
only man that wants Lisette and I’ll have my work cut out explaining 
things as it is.” 

IT, 

It all raised a fine to-do in their little circle. They talked about it for 
days at the Blue Bombardier and quizzed Papa Dinan over the daughter 
that a starveling English colonist had stolen from him; and Papa Dinan 
let them talk and let on to be sorely put out at the trick. Bully Mayoux 
taunted the old man to his face in his brutal way, but then everybody knew 
he was bitter against William Austyn for going off with the girl he wanted 
tor himself, so no one was surprised, and the old man sat back in his 
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corner and muttered, and chuckled to himself to think how he had cheated 
the Bully out of his girl and the Englishman out of a ‘dot’. 

The young couple themselves were little affected by the gossip, they 
nad other and sterner interests. With little money to buy a developed 
farm near the city theirs was the ultimate resort of the colonist, to go 
further afield, leave the beaten track and break ground in unknown parts. 
It seemed a mighty undertaking to them, and it surely was in that day, 
when savages came unchecked so close to the settlements, and the forces 
of civilization were so scattered and feeble. Yet on the map it looks a 
little distance, not more than a day’s journey for a well mounted rider. 

They located on high ground overlooking the sea, a spot that Austyn 
had picked out long before because of an old stone tower that stood close 
to the cliff’s edge, a monument to some lost race that even Indian tradition 
was silent about, and a landmark to vessels at sea that might put into the 
bay or take shelter from the weather behind the long, low island outside. 

It was neither the charm of history nor love of the antique that 
dictated the choice of the hard headed colonist. To his practical mind 
here was a home ready made for them. No need to live miserably in a 
tent for weeks, or maybe months, while he felled trees and hewed out a 
dwelling with infinite toil, leaving the land that was to sustain them un- 
broken. A fine stone house, impervious to a night raid of Indians even 
with its usual accompaniment of fire, and where they could store their 
belongings in the upper part safe from marauders—what more could.a 
man want. He could start work clearing ground the day they arrived. 

And start he did, working with a will in the lengthening spring days, 
so that the land might begin to yield them sustenance by the time their 
own stores ran low. Lisette worked beside him, the light cares of house- 
keeping were no excuse to her to shirk the outdoor labor, the blood in her 
veins could be traced back through generations of French praaem women 
whose backs had bowed to the toil of fields. 

Starting from the old stone tower a widening circle of cultivated land 
began to sweep back the trees and bushes and undergrowth; in their fight 
against Nature the young couple almost forgot the hopes that had buoyed 
-them up in the city, when the gossips at the Blue Bombardier speculated 
interminably on the Vampire’s return, Lisette remarked on this one 
evening, as they gazed out to sea, where a tiny speck showed a vessel 
rounding the island and heading for the bay. 

“There comes a ship in from the sea now. Wouldn’t you rather be 
here, William, with our home and our land and every day’s work to make 
us better off. Back in New Orleans we were always waiting and watching, 
and never getting a penny the richer.” : 

“Yes, little woman, I guess that’s true. After all there’s nothing like 
hard work to make a man wealthy.” 

“Then if we saw a ship like that one there,” went on the girl, “we 
were all excited, running down to the levee to watch her come up the river. 
And after, when she came close, and we could see that it wasn’t Master 
Henriot we would all sulk and mope like a lot of babies. Now a ship like 
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that makes the offing there perhaps once a month, and I never give her 
even a thought.” 

“Once a month, eh!” ejaculated Austyn. 

“Yes, about that I should think. Oh, I know what’s in your mind 
William. You're thinking of that ship still, and Bully Mayoux and what 
he said about new-moon time.” 

“And if I am, what about it. Why not?” 

“Well, it’s new moon now but that couldn’t have anything to do with 
it. No one lives here to signal to them, you see, and no one ever has lived 
here either. It couldn’t be them. It’s just a ship taking shelter for the 
night for fear of foul weather upon a strange coast. She'll be gone by 
morning.” 

Gone she was, sure enough, when Austyn looked for her at sunrise. 

“Oh, well, no doubt you’re right Lisette. After all it couldn't be 
them.” 

Summer came and the little crops began to look big and bigger as the 
sun stood more and more nearly overhead. William made a trip to the 
city, selling a comfortable stock of produce and bringing back a useful 
assortment of tools and stores. Of course he put up at the Blue Bom- 
bardier and they chaffed him over the runaway match; he took it all good- 
naturedly, even from his old rival Mayoux. He could afford to now. | 

Of course, also, they talked of the Vampire. Here was the year 
stretching to a year and a half and never a sign of her, never a ship faring 
in from the old world bringing tale or tidings. There were only two of 
them that had an interest in her now besides the master,—Bully Mayoux 
and Austyn. Each of the three had a third share, but still everyone was 
curious to know the fate of the privateer that had sailed away so bravely 
with all their hopes, and such a deal of their money. 

“T, for one, never will give up,” persisted the Bully. ‘‘No matter if 
everybody thinks she’s cast away this long while. I’ll wager my soul she 
comes back safe and sound and gives you all the laugh.” 

“Messire Austyn,” he added later, drawing the Philadelphian aside, 
“a young man like you goes straight to my heart. I make no doubt, now, 
you will grow wealthy and come back and lord it over us all.” 

“T’m glad you think that, compere,” replied the colonist gravely, not 
much impressed by the patronizing air of the other. “If hard work can 
do it, we'll be well to do.”’ 

“Not a doubt of it you will. It is rich land too, out there. I know it 
well, I’ve been all over it. And you have built yourselves a comfortable 
cabin, I suppose.” | 

“Indeed no, compere, we didn’t have to,” and Austyn told him of the 
old tower. 

Mayoux, by nature a bully accustomed to find men in fear of his 
sword or his fist, had never schooled himself to hide his emotions. It 
did not need even the keen eye of the colonist to note astonishment and 
confusion on his face as he heard how Austyn and his wife had taken up 
their abode in the ancient landmark. He listened open-mouthed to the 
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recital. At last, feeling the eye of the other upon him, he pulled himself 
together. It would not do to have them aeapert how gravely they had 
compieated his plans. 

“That is marvelously entertaining, Messire Austyn. You are to be 
congratulated indeed. As I told you, I have journeyed through that country 
and I know this tower you speak of. You have wonderful good fortune, 
comrade.” 
Austyn was watching the Bully with new interest. Why should the 
story of the old tower interest him so mightily, and why was he so clearly 
upset at hearing of its new use? His mind worked furiously to solve this 
riddle. Mayoux was at his ear again. 

“Another thing, comrade. Should you want for money with this new 
farm of yours, remember Mayoux.” 

‘You’re very good, Messire, and I surely will. It’s money we're 
working for after all.” | 

“Yes, always money. Not that I’m rich, mind you, far from it. Still 
it would warm my heart to help such a man as you.” 

“Tf I ever need help I'll certainly know where to come,” said Austyn 
cautiously. | 

‘“That’s right, comrade, that’s right. There is that share in Master 
Henriot’s venture, for instance. It may never be worth a penny piece, 
still, as a speculation, just a gambler’s chance you understand—” 

“T really don’t think to part with that, though, Messire Mayoux. My 
hope is as great as your own.” 

‘Well, well now,” there was a shade of impatience in his voice that 
was not lost upon the other, though he tried to conceal it. “I’m right glad 
to hear a man speak so confidently. You’ve a stout heart, compere.” — 

“You will bear me witness I also have always felt sure Master 
Henriot would come in some day or other.” 

“Of course he will. Just put what I say in the back of your head, 
though, and if you need a little help some time command me.” 

‘‘T may be out that way myself,” he added, “‘to pay you a visit before 
long. Farewell Messire Austyn.” 

“You'll be welcome when you come,” the colonist called after him, 
as the burly figure of his rival vanished through the door of the Blue 
Bombardier. Then he added to himself. 

‘As welcome as the fly to the web of the spider, Master Bully. Now 
I’ve got to the bottom of your secret.” 

William Austyn went home exultant. 

“Lisette I have it. It’s all as plain as day, you will wonder why we 
never thought of it before! What did you say were his words to Master 
Henriot? 

Lisette repeated them. “ ‘It’s the only one on the coast. It’s quite 
easy to find. Remember, a green light for two evenings after new moon 

“My dear, thts is it, this tower. IT is the thing that is easy to find, 
the only one on the coast. And that ship you have seen slip into the bay 
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at sundown every month is the Vampire and Master Henriot looking for 
the signal.” 

“It was all fixed up between them,” he went on. ‘Master Henriot 
was to stay away till everybody gave up hope—everybody but Mayoux. 
He was to be confident all along, just as an excuse to buy out everyone’s 
share as cheaply as he could. Then when he had it all, when there was 
only the Bully and Master Henriot to divide the plunder between them, 
Mayoux would come here and give the signal, from this very tower, and 
in would come Master Henriot sailing up the river with a brave tale of the 
terrible times they had, and not a crown on board for anybody but himself 
and Bully Mayoux.” 

“Oh, the scoundrel! What a nice trick to play upon us all. What are 
we going to do, though, William?” ; 
“To do, Lisette? Well, we’re going to have some fun with Messire 
Mayoux.” 

“Well we'll never give him a chance to signal the eo from this 
tower. We'll either have to signal her ourselves and take our third share, 
or else leave her outside forever.” 

“No, we won't do either. Master Bully isn’t through with me yet. 
I'll let no Frenchman play fast and loose with me.” 

“But what else is there to do?” ! 

“That man is going to come to this place. He'll come because he 
can't help it, and when he comes he’s going to be caught in his own trap. 
Just wait and see, little woman. When the green light shines for Master 
Henriot and the Vampire there won't be a sou on board for Bully 
Mayoux.” 

,»0 it came about that William Austyn, hard working farmer, idled 
away a whole morning over a splintered fragment of timber, whittling 
and painting and lettering till, at a glance, it could be told for the shat- 
tered remnant of a boat, and on its white surface one could still faintly 
pick out the letters 

As soon as the job was finished the shattered fragment vanished and 
the ordinary labors of the farm absorbed the day as before. 

The colonist’s prophecy came true. On a day in late summer, after 
the moon was in the last quarter, there arrived a visitor, none other than 
-Messire Mayoux riding on a fine horse, and with a breezy greeting on his 
lips. The Philadelphian was nothing if not sincere when he bade him 
welcome, and the big man praised with enthusiasm the fine showing the 
young couple had made. 

“Compere,” he said heartily, ‘““you are to be congratulated. Lisette, 
there, threw me over and took you, but I bear grudges against nobody. 
She is a fine girl and it is a fine home you have made for yourselves to- 
gether. Sometimes, compére, when I see a home and all the peace and 
comfort of it just as you have it here, I wish I wasn’t a crabbed old 
bachelor. A man might do big things with such a girl to help him.” 
Lisette, who knew the treachery in his heart, gave him back his smile, 
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but grudgingly ; the game was yet to be played, it would be worse than — 
useless to mar it by raising animosity—and suspicion. They gave him fair 
words and cooked a hearty meal, and.as they all sat round after it, in the 
cool of the evening, the Bully came round to his old topic, 

“Yes, my friends, some folk never have courage to abide by the 
chances they take. Now I, for one, have never lost faith. I am sure the 
Vampire will come back and when she comes we will all three make our 
fortunes. I know it.” 

“But in the meantime there’s never a sign of hed, Messive Mayoux, 
and so we toil all day at our little farm, striving to win back the money 
we lost in her.” 

‘Not lost, compere, not lost, — invested,” burst out the Frenchman. 
“You are a venturesome man and one after my own heart, yet when I 
hear you use such a word as ‘lost,’ I can’t help suspecting that in your own 
breast, though you never would admit it, you really*have given up hope 
after all.” 

“Not I, Messire,” stoutly asserted the other. 

“Come now, I’ll make you an offer just to prove it. Here you have 
this farm, that you have worked on with a will, yet you'll admit you have 
no more than broken ground. And it’s a long way from the city too. I[’ll 
wager you couldn’t get five hundred crowns for it.” 

“Very likely not but we can wait. It grows always.” 

“Well now, I'll give you that much for it right as it stands and as 
much more for your share in the Vampire. How does that strike you, 
Messire Austyn? A thousand crowns for your farm and your share.” 

The colonist paused long before replying. He seemed to be weighing 
the offer with care, and so he was. The bids were certainly rising, even 
if there was but one bidder. The Bully watched him with poorly con- 
cealed anxiety. 

“Think, compére! For a thousand crowns you could buy a fine farm 
close to the city, where you could come in to market every day, and take 
your ease at the Blue Bombardier. And you could rest on Sundays and 
take your wife to chapel all dressed up in her Sunday best. It’s mighty 
pleasant living close to the town.” 

Austyn’s head was deep on his chest. Evidently he was profoundly 
impressed. At last he raised his head. | 

“Messire Mayoux, you do me less than justice. I tell you, I have 
always told you, I have a trust as great as your own in Master Henriot’s 
venture. And to prove to you how earnest I am in this I will make you a 
counter-proposal to the one you have just made me. I will sell you my 
farm for your own share in the Vampire.” 

‘‘For my share of the Vampire. My share,” Mayoux shouted. 

“Yes Messire,’’ Austyn’s tone was as smooth as silk. “For it I will 
leave this home that I have made for myself on the chance of that vessel’s 
return.” | 

Again the Bully’s face was a mirror of conflicting emotions. The eye 
of his tormentor lost no last detail of the perplexity, the doubts, the disgust 
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that had play in his mind and could not fail to make themselves evident 
on that expressive countenance. 

What if Austyn knew anything! But he couldn’t! Could he suspect 
then! Impossible! Still what did this confident air mean? Assuredly 
this man Austyn was no fool, he had some idea in his brain, but what it 
was Bully Mayoux couldn’t make head or tail of. So he stammered and 
spluttered and blustered and beat around the bush and neither side giving 
way, they went to bed with honors even. 

Next morning Lisette and her husband, setting about their work, 
pressed their guest to rest the day with them before he resumed his 
journey. Bully Mayoux agreed readily enough, there was a whole lot to 
puzzle out and something must be done; he needed time for thought. So 
he offered to go down to the beach and dig for clams for the evening meal. 
In those days a guest didn’t expect to sit round idle while his hosts had 
all the work to do. “After breakfast he departed on his errand with a 
basket on his arm. 

“Will he find it,’’ mused Lisette. 

“Never fear! ’Tis so placed he will stumble upon it on his way. 
down.” 
“But what will he do with it I wonder. Is there a chance he'll bring | 
it back and show it to us?” | 

“T know Mayoux better than that. He'll keep it to himself and try 
to save his own pocket at our expense if he can. If he does play fair 
though, I’ll see he comes to no harm. If he hides it and tries to trick us 
he'll be caught in his own trap and I’ll have no mercy upon him.” 

The day’s work went forward. On the farm Lisette and William 
Austyn labored on the ripening crops of vegetables and cleared the daily 
share of land that was to be wrested from the wilderness and turned to 
cultivation and profit. Down on the beach Bully Mayoux found what he 
found and thought what he thought, and if he found anything more 
absorbing than clams, or if he thought anything of what he chanced to 
find, he made no mention of either to his host when the day’s work was 
done, after justice had been administered to the steaming dish of clams 
and they sat once more in the cool of the evening in front of the tower. | 

“Ill wager you have stormy weather on this coast at times, compere,” 
said the Bully. | 

“We do indeed, terrible storms! They make a man tremble for the 
poor folk upon the sea.” 

“Ah, that’s true, it’s a sad business. A ship might get caught upon 
a shore like this in such a storm and that would be the last that would ever 
be heard of her.” 

“You're right,” replied the colonist. “I remember less than a month 
ago, just when the moon was new we had such a storm.” The Bully 
pricked up his ears, but Austyn did not appear to be paying any particular 
wttention to him. He went on: 

‘Just at new moon time, I recall it well, and how we saw a ship 

(Continued on page 114.) 
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